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THE WAR AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


GERMAN official conm:unityue issued 
A on March 13 contains these simple 
words: 

“Our attack (today) with a view to re- 
capture Neuve Chapelle, after an initial 
success, met with a strong British superior- 
ity, and therefore wes not carried through.” 

Thus ended a four days’ engagement 
which began at sunrise on Wednesday, 
March 10, with the most terrific cannonad- 
ing ever indulged in by a field army in the 
history of war. More than 500 cannon 
and howitzers had been massed for the 
work and each for a period of thirty minutes 
fired on the average of five shots per minute 
upon the German entrenchments. A 
wounded lieutenant of the Karlsruhe army 
corps thus describes his experiences: 

‘The suddenness was like the burst of a 
great storm, instantly filling all space with 
countless crashes of thunder, flame, smoke, 
and lead. Six of the great black howitzer 
shells fell within fifty yards of a trench on 
my right, ard so completely was our trench 
blown asunder that when the earth fell tack 
it buried hundreds with it. I shall recover, 
yes; but never from the knowledge of having 
been in hell.”’ 

A captain with the Indian Expeditionary 
Force has written home: 

‘The line of German trenches which they 
were shelling was a perfect hell on earth. 
They looked as if they were on fire, so awful 
was the corcentration of shell-fire. It was 
one unbroken line of bursting shells. And 
then the infantry dashed forward, ard you 
saw the men dropping right and left. 

“The trenches themselves were simply 
a pulp of earth, toards, wire entanglement, 
sandbags, equipment, and Germans, some 
only boys fourteen years old. In between 
our trenches and the first German ones lots 
of bedies were still lying as they had fallen.” 

Neuve Chapelle brought into conflict two 
opposing contingents which through the 
weary months of trench life had been dying 
to get at each other—-the Indians and the 
Bavarians. After the battle the former 
were in high feather, for they had captured 
many of Prince Rupprecht’s men and had 
learned that the British had wonderful 
artillery—a thing which trench life had 
caused them to doubt. With the captures 
and the newly acquired knowledge Irdian 
optimism reached fever heat. “In a few 
days,” said one sepoy, as he set down a 
Eritish officer from his tack whose wounded 
bedy he had carried to the rear, “in a few 
days, Sahib, the Indian sepoys will have 
taken all the other trenches, and the war 
will ke at an erd.”” ‘This sepoy reported 
that the Eavariars had cried ‘‘Ram! Ram!”’ 
as they threw down their arms—an invo- 
cation of Vishnu, meanirg ‘‘Ch, spare us” 
which shows that the Eavariars had pre- 
pared themselves for the worst. 
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Eerie Nights in the Trenches 


HAT Neuve Chapelle offered as a 
relief to trench life may be easily 
imagined fiom the following extracts from 
the letter of a member of the French Foreign 
Legion: 
“After straining the eyes in the darkness 
for a few minutes the shadows begin to 


dance, the props to which the barbed wires 
are fixed a few yards before you assume 
human forms, while the uncollected bundles 
of hay kecome corpses or crouching ‘Poches,’ 
and to the right a suspicious beetroot patch 
arrests the eye with a jerk. 

“The wet black nights are the ‘nervy 
nights. Impossible to see a yard hefore 
ore, the least sound to the high-strung 
nerves suggests a hoard of Germans creep- 
ing up on their elkows and knees armed to 
the teeth and ready to leap up to strangle 
you. 

“Suddenly little - at the far end, who 
was quite alore, started yelling out: ‘Oh, 
sergeant, sergeant! I can see a lot of Ger- 
mans walking atout with electric flash 
lamps! they’re coming our way!’ 

‘Tre sergeant ran up and looked over his 
gunhole. ‘Can't see anything,’ he exclaims 
after a while. * * * 

‘A stealthy shadow draws beside you and 
touches your arm. ‘Look out there,’ it 
whisrers in an eerie voice, ‘those two 
bundles of hay are moving forward. [I can 
hear something Lreathing behind them.’ One 
recalls the advancing wood dodge in ‘Mac- 
teth,’ and the hair stands on end. Yes, 
there is certainly something moving there; 
but -kefore you have further time to reflect 
your companion lets fire. There follows a 
hideous yell, the straw quivers, and some- 
thing black hisses past you. The poor old 
sergeant’s cat has had its tail amputated by 
a bullet!) And so for a further hour the cold 
night creezs on.” 
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Two Curious Encounters 


Fae tobe niegs member of the 

Legion writes: 

“With an American from Harvard who 
gloats in adventures, and who has come 
from Mexico to fight in the ranks of the 
Legion, I went to get some coal at a dis- 
mantled factory between the maze of op- 
posing trenches. Incidentally we neither of 
us had rifles, carrying coal sacks instead. 
Atout twenty yards ahead, silhouetted 
against the clear night sky, were three Ger- 
mars. The click of their rifles woke me 
up with a shock. 

“The American took up a strategic 
position in the factory, while I hid in a 
coal pit. The ‘Eoches’ talked rapidly in 
their own language, after giving the challenge 
‘Wer da?’ 

“T was in a ghastly fright for a couple of 
minutes, when my American crawled over 
to me, ‘Let’s come away. They will not 
shoot, for they are patrolling and do not 
wish to alarm the French,’ he said. 

“We went away rapidly. The Harvard 
man collected two adventurous Legion- 
naires, and returned to get the Germans’ 
scalps and incidentally the reward of fifty 
francs for each prisoner, but his game had 
fled:”’ 

A British soldier who had stayed at his 
comfortable “billet’’ until after nightfall bor- 
rowed a farm horse in order to get back to 
his trench, when the mare bolted and then 
suddenly stood stock still in the road shaking 
all over. The rider caught a glimpse of a 
helmet silhouetted against the sky, saw 
the gleam of a rifle barrel, and heard a 


Foreign 


guttural challenge. Then something hap- 
pened: 

“Now whether the mare had crossed her 
legs or the Hun had got his rifle between 
them will never be known. But she stum- 
bled immediately after the impact * * * 
tried to recover herself, struggled * * * 
The next moment all three of us were down 
together in the morass! I am not a fox- 
hunter for nothing, and I know how to fall 
lightly. In a brace of seconds I was up, 
and wiping the mud out of my eyes and 
mouth, I dragged my revolver out and 
stood over the prostrate man. He did not 
The mare, done to a turn, lay blowing 
like a grampus on her side. — Stealthily I 
felt the enemy’s heart; it had ceased all 
* * * 4 warm substance was 


stir. 


pulsation 
gushing from mouth and nostrils. 

‘“[ kicked the mare up on to her feet and 
remounted. All nonsense was knocked out 
of her now, and, lamb-like, she carried me 
back the road she had come.” 
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Englishman’s Host in 
France 


Om of the most interesting features of 

the sojourn of the British Army in 
France is the rapport between its soldiers 
and the inhabitants. It is said to be im- 
possible to go to a tarm or cottage without 
seeing the men laughing, talking, or eating 
with there is 
rapidly 
language which, although neither French 


the occupants. And _ so 


being developed among them a 


nor English, has with gestures become a 
But this 
new language is not the same in all regiments 


perfect means of communication. 


and when one regiment changes its “billet ' 
confusion reigns for a while. particularly if 
the new regiment has been with the Indians 
The French hostess 
asked her new soldier guest what had ke- 
come of one “‘Bill,’’ who had evidently been 
a favorite in the place: 
“Where's Bill?” “Eill ’00?” 
in A Company.” “Oh! ’im—He'’s in Elitey.” 
“Go on!” “‘Yes, he’s worked his ticket.”’ 
(Very loud to the lady 
ma, si\ousplait.”’ 


of the Legionnaires. 


‘The knocker 


‘Another cafy oly, 
“Ah wee, ah wee’’ (this 
in answer to a lot of questions not under- 
stood). “Our cove got the wind up last 
night, not ’arf.’’ “That's nothing new, he 
always does.” ‘‘Yes, he reckoned he saw 
a lot of Germans, we was standing to arms 


all day and night—‘‘Pan de burr, ma, 


please. Ah wee, ah wee--Tabby an.”’ 
“Blitey” means England (Hindustani, 
perhaps’); a “knocker” is a drummer; 


“Working your ticket,” getting some illness 
or defect that gets you sent home to hos- 
pital; “Getting wind up,” getting a panic; 
“Pan de burr,”’ bread and butter (French?); 
“Cafy oly,” coffee and milk (French?); 
“Tabby an,” all right (Spanish? from Gib. 
Esta bien?). 
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THE QUEEN OF RUMANITIA, 


Whose Husband, King Ferdinand, Recently Received Gen. Pau of the French Army at _ Bucharest. 
| (Photo from Medem Photo Service.) ] 
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Dr. Harry Packard and His Family. 
Urumiah by Waving an American Flag Between the Mobs at the Risk of His Life. 
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THE ASSYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN PERSIA 


HE frequent occurrence of the word “Assy 
rians’’ in the dispatches of the !ast few days, 
which have stories of the 

of Persian Christians in the vicinity of Urumial, in 

Northwestern Persia, has produced the delusion 


related massacre 


in some minds that somehow these victims of 
Turkish and Kurdish barderities are related to 
the people of the first “work! empire’ which was 


conquered by Cyrus the Great in 538 B. € x 

Of course, living where they do the iine of descent 
may not be impossible, and, it may be due to this 
very fact that American and English missions in 
that field were first to apply the terrh of ** Assyrian 
Christians’’ to the Nestorians, one of the many 
denominations of Christain worship to be found 
in the Near East which are neither Roman Cath 
olic nor Greek Orthodox. nor vet of anv of the 
various creeds of Protestantism. 

In the second half of the last century, during a 
period of great activity in the field of foreign mis 
sions, certain Protestant churches began to aid 
communities of native Christians in Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and Persia which recognized no tem 
poral authority. Their program was to do this 
without attempting to introduce their own modern 
forms into the ancient liturgies which, in many 
cases, were very crude. Thus were the ‘Missions 
to the Assyrian Christians’’ established. 

The Nestorians or Assyrian Christians take 
their name from Nestorius, who was Patriarch 
of Byzantium from 428 and 1431, and put down 
heretics quite as completely, although perhaps not 
so barbarously as did the Turks who were to come 
later. Incidentally he esiablished the doctrine 
that God and Christ 
and, although Mary might be venerated as the 
Mother of Christ, she could not also be worshipped 


were two distinct Beings, 


as the Mother of God Later he was removed 
from office for his own heresy, but the people wh« 
believed as he did handed down in maniusc:ipt his 
service books, which were only to be pris ents 
years ago under the auspices of Cant: 

The form of worship among the Ass) rian Chris 
tians 1s almost as devoid o! the picturesque as was 


that of the New England luritans. Thete are no 


vestments, except for special occasions; no\ ik tures, 








no images, nothing to appeal to the imavi 
except the bare cross, which is 
bol of their faith. 
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\ Group of Russian Missionaries at St. Mary’s Church, American Missionaries at Urumiah with an Advanced Class 
{ rumiah, Which Includes the Bishop Mar Elia, (X) Composed of Moslems, Armenians, Jews, and Syrians. 
Who Was Hanged by the Turks. (Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS AT A HOLIDAY FESTIVAL IN URUMIAH. 
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ARMENIAN WOMEN AT A FUNERAL SERVICE IN TEHERAN. 
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British Indian Red Cross Bringing in the Wounded During the Fight With the Turks Near the Persian Gulf 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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RUSSIAN PEASANTS SALUTING THE AUSTRIAN INVADERS IN RUSSIAN POLAND. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 





A Russian Chapel Erected by the Captives in the German Prison Camp at Guben. ] 








(Photo from American Press Assn.) 
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GERMAN LANDSTURM OUTPOST ON THE BANKS OF ONE OF THE MASURIAN LAKES. 


(Photos from Auerbach.) 
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A DRAMATIC SCENE ON aa RUSSIAN “FRONT IN POLAND. 


(Photo © by Medem Photo Service.) 
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SAPPEKS AT WORK ON NEW TRENCHES IN THE CHAMPAGNE DISTRICT. 
(Photo © by Interniutional News Service.) 
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Hearing the Confession of Austrian Soldiers Before They'Go Into Battle. 


(Photo from A. Wandmayer.) 
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THE REJUVENATION OF THE FRENCH 


HE second part of the French official review 
of the work of French soldiers in the pres- 
ent war deals with the subject, ‘‘The French 

Army as It Is,’ and throws a flood of light on the 
periodic announcements of the retirement of 
French Generals to which no details had been ap- 
pended in the dispatches. We know now why 
General Pau, who conducted the first offensive 
in Alsace, has been sent on a diplomatic mission 
to Russia and Rumania-—-he is nearly 67 years of 
age—-why the younger Generals, like Veron, 
Hirshauer, and Michel, have been advanced, and 
why there is a career open to Colonel Deport, who 
had there been no war might have remained to 
the age of retirement teaching tactics at the 
famous military school of Saint-Cyr. 

According to the Revue, the higher commands 
have, in fact, been rejuvenated by the promotion of 
young commanders of proved quality to high 
rank. The problem which faced Joffre last 
August also faced President Lincoln in 1861. It 
never faced Napoleon, however, who had only to 
select his Marshals and Generals from the officers 
who had risen from blacksmiths, tanners, and 


-~ 
a 
. 


A Recent Portrait of GEN. PAU, Who Is 


innkeepers. while fighting in the ranks of the 
army of the First Republic. The Revue continues 

‘**All the old Generals, who at the beginning of 
August were at the heads of large commands 
have been gradually eliminated, some as the result 
of the physical strain of war and others by ap 
pointment to territorial commands. This re- 
juvenation of the higher ranks has been carried 
out in a far-reaching manner, and may be said 
to embrace all the grades of the military hierarchy 
from commanders of brigades to commanders of 
armies. 

‘The result has been to lower the average age 
of general officers by ten years. Today (Feb. 1 
more than three-fourths of the officers command 
ing armies and army corps are less than 60 years ot 
age. Several are considerably younger. A num 
ber of the army corps commanders are from 46 to 
54 years of age, and the brigade commanders are 
usually under 50. 

“There are, in fact, at the front extremely few 
general officers over 60, and these are men who 
are in full possession of their physical and intel- 
lectual powers.”’ 
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THE ATTEMPTS 


HILE Dr. Dernburg, forn « 


lonial Secretary, is assuring Americans that 


German Co- 


his «ountry’s occupation of Belgium should 

not be permanent, its military administration there 
is gradually becoming a civil administration-—as 
much so perhaps as any German regime can he- 
come non-military—-while in London a commission 
has been assembled to discover the ways and means 
by which Belgium may be rebuiit after the evac 
uation by the 
Meanwhile, 


The 


present holders 
what of the Belgians themselves? 
people of the demolished towns of Liege, 
Malines, Termonde, and Louvain believe that they 
may have a voice with the commission, even though 
they cannot reach the ear of the present adminis- 
tration 
of the towns mentioned as an enduring memorial 
to German barbarism, but that new towns shall 
be built on sites adjoining the relies of the old 
Quite unmoved by 


These people purpose to leave the ruins 


the influence of either Dr 
Dernburg, the Belgian Commission, or even the 
Belgians themselves, the new 
down to the 


regime has settled 
with that compre- 
hensive discipline and dispatch which usually chat 
acterize the 


work before it 
militarism 
material results 
and there is something in 
the appearance of the offices of the Military and 


dominance of Prussian 


From the point of view of mere 


it is doubtless a succes 


S EXCELLENCY VON BISSING, 
OFFICIAL CPENING 


d1 


Civil Governors and the Director of Banks and 
Finance which would certainly appeal to an ob- 
serving efficiency engineer 

Everything, in fact, is made to produce maximum 
results with a minimum outlay of energy and 
capital. In other places churches and holy shrines 
may have been desecrated. In Brussels, at least, 
they have turned the Senate Chamber into a 
church. Here from the walls the portraits of Bel- 
gium’s great men of the past look down upon the 
military worshippers, just as eight months ago 
they looked down upon the Sera ors who placed 
the martyrdom of their country where it will not 
be forgotten even by those who will call this pres- 
ent time antiquity. 

here is said to be a touch of business in the 

proposal of the inhabitants of the ruined towns to 
preserve them as monuments for visitors to come 
and gaze upon, for these visitors will, quite nat- 
urally, be required to pay fees and these fees should 
go far toward liquidating the expenditures neces- 
sary to construct the new This is per- 
fectly right, and Belgium’s first tourist season after 
the war is quite likely to be the most profitable in 
her history 

But the ‘‘business”’ possibilities of Belgium have 
not been lost sight of by the German administra- 
A decree of the Ministry of War recently 
extended the Department for the Requisition of 
Material which ‘‘may be used for military pur- 
poses” so that it might apply to foreign territory 


towns 


tion 


TO PRUSSILANIZE BELGIUM 


occupied by German troops. This is the way this 
system has been applied in Belgium, writes a cor 
respondent: 

‘Besides the real and lawful requisitions for the 
needs of the army of occupation, there have been 
extensive and unlawful requisitions, not for the 
army of occupation, | u for the Raw Material De 
partment of the German War Ministry, which has 
confiscated al] grain, maize, oats, malt, and veast 
found in Antwerp, even when these had been 
specially stored for the civil population. More- 
over, all wool, rubber, cotton, and flax, native and 
imported hides, copper ore, nickel, oil, resin, im 
ported woods, oilcake, coffee, dried currants, ap- 
ples, potatoes, and almonds have been confiscated 
and removed without considering the wants of 
the civil population 

‘The total value of the raw material taken from 
Belgium—material which, in normal times, would 
have given employment to thousands of persons 
is over $75,000,000. Part of these goods go by 
sea through Holland and the rest bv rail direct to 
Germany. 

“Of course, the same system has been followed 
in Germany itself, but with this difference: the 
German owners are paid, while the unfortunate 
Belgian merchants get credit notes of the German 
State Bank, payable three months after peace, and 
their prices are fixed at from 40 to 90 per cent. 
under the market value elsewhere. War prices do 
not obtain among the merchants of Belgium.” 
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DR. VON LUMM, 
Director of the Banks and Finance 
for Belgium, and His 
Staff in Brussels. 
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Healthy Belgian Youths 
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Belgian Delegates to the ‘‘Rebuilding of Belgium” 
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N 1905 England built her first dreadnought and 
| Lieut. Genera! Baden-Powell organized the Boy 
Two years later Germany built her first 
Scouts. 


Scouts. 
dreadnought and also organized Boy 
These two British institutions have since then 
been as assiduously developed in Germany as has 
the cult of Shakespeare, until all three now bear 
the unmistakable Prussian stamp of thoroughness, 
efficiency, and lack of imagination. 

To find the principles for the government of his 
organization Baden-Powell went back to the 
Crusades and to the institution of chivalry. The 
Germans did not; nor did they adopt the Russian 
system of potieshntkt, for that 
taught too much self confidence in the scout and 


or play soldiers, 


inspired him to perform individual achievements 


With certain modifications they organized their 
Boy Scouts on the principles of the Landsturm or 
home militia which admits recruits between the 
ages of 17 and 39 who have not previously re- 
ceived military training. 

And now the war has brought about another 
evolution of the German Boy Scout, that of the 
Juvenile Defence League. Where the Boy Scout 
was only trained in marching and other foot evo- 
lutions the Leaguer is drilled according to the 
official infantry tactics and is armed with a rifle 
which he is taught to use. Thus the next genera- 
tion, when the time comes for it to perform military 
may dispense with the time usually em- 
teaching the rudiments of tactics 
the Leaguer learns a good deal about 


service, 
ployed in 
Moreover, 


Prussian discipline which may be useful to him in 
the future. One of the prinicpal benefits of the 
League, however, is to weed out the unfit and to 
remedy the imperfect. 

Although liability, Wehrpflicht, to military ser- 
vice begins at the age of seventeen, actual service 
Heerpfi. ht, do s rot begin until twenty. There 
are in Geru.any about 2,900,000 youths under the 
age of twenty and above the age of fifteen who 
form the material from which the Leaguers are 
being drawn. Nobody can doubt that the physical 
benefits to the youth of the nation to be derived 
from such a system will be immense. But it can 
hardly go beyond that. Its fate may be that of 
the Spartan which was annihilated by its own 
strength 
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The Forts and Walls of Cracow. The Church at the Left Contains the Tombs 
of Poland’s Kings and Heroes, Including John Sobieski, Poniatowski, Kos- 
ciuszko, and St. Stanislaus, the Patron Saint of Poland. 
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S the Russian \smy passes westward through 
y (.alicia, one city after another whose his 

tory had been forgotten, but whose present- 
day activities have little effect on Western Europe, 
has come into public vi ind inemories re- 
vived. First Lemberg, then Jeroslav, then the 
elusive Przemysl, and now Cracow. 

Owing to the accident that the Russianized 
Polish town of Warsaw has possessed a goodly 
company of poets, dramatists, novelists, and his- 
torians, her political and romantic episodes are 
much more familiar to us than those of that gen- 
uine centre of Polish thought, art, and culture, 
the City of Cracow. Cracow had centuries of 
Polish history back of her, had buried scores of 
Polish Kings ere Warsaw became, in the sixteenth 
century, the Summer residence of the Court, and 
the hamlet which surrounded the old castle gradu- 
ally developed into a thriving city. 

This city is situated on a fertile plain on the 
left bank of the Vistula, where the river broadens 
so as to assume almost the proportions of a lake. 
With its old quarter of narrow streets and its 
numerous and beautiful modern suburbs it strik- 
ingly suggests Boston, and, like the New England 
town, it now has half as many churches as it once 
had, for, if Boston had its Theodore Parker, Cra- 
cow had and still has its Jagellonian University 

Still, as the protests of the pious to the Russian 
Government show, there are many noble structures 
of ecclesiastical architecture remaining. There is 
the Stanislaus Cathedral, for example, an edifice 
of pure Gothic, built in the fourteenth century, 
where Kings were crowned and buried, and where 
the heroes of the nation were acclaimed in spirit 
or in substance, for, mingled with the dust of 
royalty is that of John Sobieski, to whom West- 
ern Europe owes its freedom from the Turk, and 
Thaddaeus Kosciuszko, to whom the United States 
owe some small portion of their independence. 
And there, on Porislava Hill, overlooking the city, 
is a mound 100 feet high made of earth brought 
from the battlefields on which Kosciuszko fought 

Of present interest, however, is the fact that 
Cracow, like Belgium, has her “‘scrap of paper.”’ 
By the final act of the Congress of Vienna, signed 
by the Great Powers in 1815, ‘‘the town of Cracow, 
with its territory, is declared to be forever a free, 
independent, and strictly neutral city, under the 
protection of Russia, Austria, and Prussia.” 
Thirty-one years later Cracow was accused of giv- 
ing moral and even material support to an insur 
rection in Russian Poland, and so, in spite of the 
protests made from London and Paris, Austria, 
with the consent of Russia and Prussia, made 
Cracow and the surrounding territory her own 
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The Archduchess Maria Josepha, (Right,) Mother of the Archduke Karl Franz 
Joseph, the Austrian Heir, Answers the Call of Her Country. 


(Photo © by Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 





‘““NOBLESSE OBLIGE’’ AND WAR-TIME ETIQUETTE 


LTHOUGH photographs have shown that 
Queen Mary -and even her punctiiious 
mother-in-law Queen Alexandra dispense 

with Court etiquette when visiting the wounded, 
and particularly when directing the work of as- 
sembling or making articles for the health and 
comfort of the English soldiers at the front, there 
is one place where Court etiquette is always in 
force even when it might be supposed that a more 
familiar attitude would prevail. 

This is by no means at Potsdam, where the 
Kaiserin, for the time, forgets her rank and is said 
to be much more familiar with the iadies of the 
Court working with her than it is possible for the 
temperament of her English cousin, Queen Mary, 
to permit, but in Vienna, where the same work is 
being done by personages of the same rank. 

There certain halls in a wing of the Hofburg, 
near the south gate, have been turned into sewing 
rooms for the ladies of the Court, and here they 
meet every day and work for the soldiers just as 
industriously as do their royal or imperial relatives 
in London or Berlin, but under very different 
auspices. 

Aside from this activity in the Hofburg—that 
extensive and irregular pile of buildings filled 
with the memories of many tragedies and ro- 
mances and whose oldest walls date from the 
thirteenth century—-there are hard by in the 
Ringstrasse at the Gothic Rathaus or town hall 
similar daily scenes passing. Here assemble the 
wives and daughters of city officials who toil in 
the same way. 

The workesr of the Hofburg and those of the 
Rathaus may not exchange visits, nor may either 
piace be visited by a member of the Imperial 
family without a notice of at least twenty-four 
hours being given. This applies to the mother 
of the heir presumptive, Archduke Karl Franz 
Josef, grand-nephew of the venerable Emperor, 
just as it does to his third cousin, the Archduchess 
Maria Theresa, who married in 1865, Philip, Duke 
of Wurttemberg. 

There is one Archduchess, however, who never 
craves attendance. She is the aunt of Archduke 
Karl Franz Josef, who is married to the Prince 
of Liechstenstein, that refractory little princi- 
pality, lying snug between the Crownland of 
Vorarlberg and Switzerland, which has declined 
to provide its quota of troops for the Empire. 





The Archduchess Maria Teresa of Austria The Grand Duchess Augusta of Austria Also an Active 
as a Nurse. Worker for the Red Cross. 





(Photo © by American Press Ass’n.) (Photo from Henry Ruschin.) | 
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Sister Julie of Gerbeviller Decorated with the Legion of The Daughter of Gen. Lonny von Versen, Now with 
Honor for Her Patriotic Efforts. von Hindenburg, Receives the Iron Cross. 
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THE ANCIENT ROMAN ARENA, 
ONE OF THE TREASURES 
OF POLA. 


UST as the Trentino, hke a bastion, pierces 
J northern Italy between Lombardy and Vene- 
gia and forr i constant strategic menace 
to the country, so Istria juts down into the Ad- 
riatic not as a menace, but as the economic 
conqueror of the surrounding littoral. The forts 
of the Trentino may threaten Verona, Vicenza, and 
Udine, but the ships of the Istrian peninsula have 
already conquered the trade of Venice 

In ancient times the peninsula, which owes its 
name to the historical error that the Danube, 
called Isten by the Greeks, here flowed into the 
Adriatic, was the home of the Illyrian pirates, 
who, after almost destroying the trade of the 
Romans on the adjacent sea. were subdued by 
them in 177 B. C., and their country occupied 
and made so thoroughly Roman that todav it 
forms one of the richest mines for the archealogist 
in southern Europe. 

In the Middle Ages it was exploited by the 
Venetian Republic and until the fall of the Re 
public in 1797. Since then, except for a_ brief 
period of French occupation, 1805-1813. it) has 
been a crownland of Austria. Owing to its un 
equalled agricultural wealth it has proved a strong 
magnet for Slav farmers, who have gradually. 
through the endeavors of the Vienna Government, 
supplanted the original Italian population until 
they now numbertwo-thirds of the total of 350,000 

In the city of Trieste, however, Italians still 
predominate and have done much to develop the 
port until it has become the principal outlet for 
the trade of the Austrian Empire rivaled only by 
the Hungarian port of Fiume on the ooposite side 
of the peninsula. After ccnquering the trade of 
Venice by its better docking facilities and its rail- 
ways leading into Central Europe, Trieste, toward 
the close of the last century, suffered a period of 
decline through the activities of Fiume and the 
development of the Oriental railway system Re- 
cently it has revived and now forms one of the 
largest ports of departure for emigrants in South- 
ern Europe with direct steamship service not only 
with Mediterranean ports, bit also with the 
Americas and even India, China, and Japan. 
When the war began a new system of railways was 
being built which would have connected Trieste 
not only with the productive centres of Austria 
but also with the manufacturing centres of the 
German Empire 

Eighty-six miles by rail south of Trieste is Pola 
the principal arse ial and naval base of the Austro 
Hungarian Empi Its harbor, deep and broad, is 
almost completely landiocked, and on the surround 
ing heights one of the strongest and most imposing 
systems of fortifications has been built The cits 
is rich in Roman remains, but its modern aspect is 
rather Austrian than Italian, for, although it 
plaved an important part in the naval wars of the 
Middle Ages, it gradually declined during the last 
decades of the Venetian Kepublic and has only 
been revived since 1848, when Austria began to 
transform the then third-rate commercial port 
into one of the most formidable naval bases in 
the world 

Seventy miles southeast of Trieste, at the north 
ern extremity of the Gulf of Quaranero, is Hurt 
gary'’s only port ceded to her as a geographical 
appendage to Croatia in 1870. Like Trieste, 
Fiume has a thoroughly Italian aspect and is a.so 
rich in Roman architectural reli but, unlike 
Trieste, the municipal affairs are principally in 
the hands of Italians, who are strongly banded 
together with the Hungarians to prevent the in 
flux of the Slavs Phe surrounding country being 
stony is not particularly productive except for 
wine, but the cits supports several Grovernment 
plants for the manufacture of naval supplies and 
there is a large export trade in the fish of the Gulf 
of Quaranero. In 1913 8,700 emigrants passed 
through Fiume on their wav to the United States 

The Pan-Germans have long had the idea that 
Trieste and Fiume would develop much more 
rapidly if their affairs were directed from Berlin 
instead of from Vienna and Budapest. and there is 
said to he somewhere in the Kaiser’s private 
archives at Potsdam a report made by Dr. Hasse 
a few years ago showing how Germany could con 
trol the Mediterranean and turn the Adriatic into 
a German lake if only she held the ports of Istria 
and connected them with a great railway system 
running to Hamburg and Bremen. This docu 
ment is reported to have on it an inscription in 
Wilhelm II.’s own handwriting, which reads 


“To be care! idied on the death of Francis 
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On the German Firing Line Near Lowicz. German Soldiers Find ‘‘Business as Usual’ with the 
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CORPS READY FOR OPERATIONS NEAR WARSAW. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 








bie Austro-German line which reached for 

the third time in the war its nearest point 

| to Warsaw in the middle of December 
still remains along the Bzura, almost within strik 
ing distance of the outer forts of the city-—Rakow, 
Szczcsliwice, Macierzzsz, Gorce, and Powazki 

; and just beyond some of the most interesting 

small towns of Russian Poland. 

These towns—many of them hamlets—-which 
cluster south of the Vistula, along the Bzura and 
the Rawka, include Lowicz, now a great hospital 
base, only 44 miles west and a little south of 
Warsaw and Skierniewice, two miles nearer, whose 
splendid isolated castle and magnificent park are 
now given over to the Austrian and German 
wounded and convalescents. Close by are the 
towns and villages of Sochaczew, Zakrzew, Sucha, 
Borzymow, and others, whose normal populations 
of a few hundred have been greatly increased by 
the same war-torn visitors. 

When the invading armies reached this vicinity 
their ambulances had not arrived and every sort 
of vehicle was requisitioned, from the old-fashioned 
one-horse coupe of Lowicz with its cobblestone 
narrow streets to the farm wagons of Borzymow. 

But why does the Austro-German line continue 
to linger here? Warsaw may be regarded a; the 
eastern vertex of a triangle, the base of which is 
the line of towns and villages mentioned and the 
converging sides of which are formed, on the north, 
by the Vistula, and, on the south, by the high 
way running northeast through Skierniewice and 
Warsaw, and thence on to Petrograd. 

This triangle is divided by a highway running 
west and east from the centre of the base at 
Sochaczew on the Bzura to the vertex, Warsaw 
North of this line are impassable marshes over 
which the guns of the western outer forts of War 
‘saw have unobstructed play. South of the line 
are the woods of Mozeli, cut by the Rawka, the 
trees of which were leveled during the first weeks 
of the war in anticipation of an invasion. 

These natural defenses of Warsaw may account 
for the prolonged sojourn of the invaders among 
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M. Millerand, the French War Minister, with 

and Princess Narischene, Inspecting Russia’s 
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A War Balloon Ascending from Inside the Defenses of 


Siege. 


Transportation at a 
Dockyard in England. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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Military Attache 
Ambulance Gift to France. 
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CURRENT 
HISTORY 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


New UYork Cimes 


New York, March 9, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Editor:— 

The future historian will find himself 
embarrassed by the mass of the material 
which will call for his consideration in 
regard to the causation, the conduct, and 
the settlement of the present war. 

An important service will have been 
rendered to him as to the English-speak- 
ing public on both sides of the Atlantic 
done in the office of The 
New York Times in selecting the docu- 


in the work 


ments of abiding importance for publi- 
cation in The Times series of pamphlets 
on the origin and the records of the war. 
1 have myself utilized these pamphlets 
for constant reference in connection with 
auy conclusions to be formed or any opin- 
ions to be uttered in regard to the facts 
of the war. The series impress me as 
the most valuable of the war publica- 
tions that have been published, or that 
are in course of publication, on either 
side of the Atlantic. I am 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM. 


25 CENTS A COPY; $3.00 A YEAR 


Current History 
The New York Times 

















PICTURES 


The most graphic record of 
today’s momentous events 1s 
The New York Times Mid-Week 
Pictorial. After words have lost 
their power to recall, pictures 
will still do it as accurately as 


they do today. 


One year's subscription, including binder 


i rr $6.25 


Of Half Leather, Gold Trimmed. $7.00 


A limited number of subscriptions can be 
dated back to the third issue, giving a 
practically complete story of the war. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


Times Square, New York 
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(Photo from Leipziger Presse-Buro.) 


























